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THE CLEARNESS OF HENRY JAMES 

For centuries a restless and romantic world has been checked 
in its quest of adventure by the cynical maxim of the Preacher, 
"There is nothing new under the sun." Strange it were, there- 
fore, should one hope to set a trap for an enlightened and critical 
public by an attempt at novelty. And yet the clearness of Henry 
James is a phrase that to many minds is equivalent to the clear- 
ness of the obscure — words which may lead the wary to suspect 
a camouflage of paradox as a disguise of tedium. Be that as it 
may, it is high time, since so much has been said about the 
difficulty of Mr. James's later work, that some attention were 
paid to his careful simplification of exceedingly complex subject- 
matter. To become aware of his own concern for clearness one 
has only to read some of those minutely critical prefaces written 
after "long years" for the revised edition of the novels and tales. 
From these it is easy to see that the author's great problem was 
to clarify that which by reason of its intricacy presented aconstant 
challenge to clarification. 

In the preface to his earliest treatment of a complicated sub- 
ject, Roderick Hudson, he writes as follows: "... I felt too, all 
the while, how many more ups and downs my young man would 
have had to know, how much more experience it would have 
taken, in short, either to make him go under or to make him 
triumph. The greater complexity the superior truth was all 
more or less present to me ; only the question was too dreadfully 
how to make it present to the reader ? How boil down so many 
facts in the alembic, so that the distilled result, the produced 
appearance, should have intensity, lucidity, brevity, beauty, all 
the merits for my effect?" 
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Ever present, apparently, was this sense that the superior 
truth of complexity could not be fully expressed, that it must 
always be conveyed through the artist's skill in making entangled 
relations that "stop nowhere" appear to be bounded by a single 
action. There must be sense without complete surface ; there 
must be clearness without simplicity. In the preface to The 
Wings of the Dove, Mr. James says of that particular novel 
something that may be extended in application to others. "The 
thing has doubtless as a whole," he writes, "the advantage that 
each piece is true to its pattern, and that while it pretends to 
make no simple statement, it yet never lets go its scheme of 
clearness. ' ' Thus it becomes evident that the frank transparency 
of such a book, say, as Marie Claire was by no means what Mr. 
James sought, but rather a skillful illumination of that which 
most writers are content to leave in darkness. 

His clarity, our author — if one may take the liberty of para- 
phrasing his own "our young man" and "our young woman" — 
candidly admits not to be of the popular sort. That his "in- 
corrigible tendency" to see one thing through another has often 
subjected him to the accusation of diffuseness he recogonizes. 
But he feels that he as well as the reading public has a right 
to impose a condition. "Attention of perusal," he writes in 
the preface of The Wings of the Dove, "I thus confess by the 
way, is what I at every point as well as here, absolutely invoke 
and take for granted ; a truth I avail myself of this occasion to 
note once for all — in the interest of that variety of ideal reigning, 
I gather, in the connection." In the same passage he goes on 
to emphasize his belief that only attentive reading is of real im- 
portance from the artist's point of view. "The enjoyment of a 
work of Art," he continues, "the acceptance of an irresistible illu- 
sion constituting to my sense our highest experience of luxury, the 
luxury is not greatest, by my consequent measure when the work 
asks for as little attention as possible. It is greatest, it is delight- 
fully great, when we feel the surface like the thick ice of the 
skater's pond bear without cracking the strongest pressure we 
throw on it. The sound of the crack one may recognize but 
never surely to call it a luxury. ' ' 

Mr. James's clearness, then, or the clearness for which I am 
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trying to make out a case, is not a simple clearness, it is not 
an easy clearness, it is not a popular clearness, it is not in the 
usual sense a complete clearness, but rather an artistic clearness 
that is satisfying to a careful and interested reader. If the 
illumination is occasionally dimmed, its normal brightness and 
its constant richness amply make up for temporary obscurity. 

Exactly what, then, may be reasonably asked is the nature of 
the illumination of the dark chamber, this esoteric lucidity? 
How does it manifest itself, if indeed, it is there ? That clear- 
ness, even of a popular sort is there, I think no one will question 
so far as earlier works are concerned, but what of those two- 
volumed novels and those solidly paragraphed short stories of 
the late '90's and the 1900's? Truly they present some diffi- 
culty, but it is for them that I wish to make out a case. 

In the first place it must be admitted that something will be 
gained if our illuminator has carefully thought out the best 
scheme for placing his lights. If the lights can be made to 
burn bright, their being well arranged will make them effective. 
If, to release the figure, the story be clearly conceived, then 
something may be hoped for its execution. 

Ordinarily in case of fiction one can judge the author's 
motive only by its execution, but with Mr. James it is different. 
He has given us a set of prefaces so far as I know unique. Here 
he lays down the motive of almost every one of his stories. 
True, most of these prefaces were written late in the author's 
life, some time after the novels themselves. It cannot be reason- 
ably argued, however, that distance had lent either enchantment 
or oblivion, for wherever the author does not remember exactly 
what he set out originally to do he plainly says so. For instance, 
in the preface to The Tragic Muse he confesses that a certain 
haziness which he cannot quite penetrate has gathered about 
the theme of the story. In most cases, however, he states def- 
initely not only the motive but also the peculiar conditions and 
problems of the story. The Wings of the Dove furnishes an apt 
illustration. Here in the preface we find "The idea reduced 
to its essence is that of a young person conscious of a great 
capacity for life, but early stricken and doomed, condemned to 
die under short respite, while also enamoured of the world; 
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aware moreover of the condemnation and passionately desiring 
before extinction to put in as many of the finer vibrations as 
possible, and so achieve, however briefly and brokenly, the sense 
of having lived." The terms there are general enough, but, 
I venture to assert, as free from vagueness as the condensation 
in one sentence of a two-volumed novel could be. That sentence 
tells us that this is to be what is commonly known as a novel of 
character, and a novel centering in a unique character; still 
further it sets forth with remarkable lucidity the conditions 
under which that dynamic personage is to be presented. That 
this, moreover, was the original motive, not merely the one 
appearing most plausible to Mr. James upon his re-reading his 
own novel, is shown by the next sentence: "Long had I turned 
it over, standing off from it, yet coming back to it; convinced 
of what might be done with it, yet seeing the theme as formi- 
dable." 

Later in the preface the writer particularizes with reference 
to the other characters. "Somehow, too, at such a rate," he 
says, "one would see the persons subject to them [that is, sub- 
ject to their 'promptings' concerning the heroine] drawn in as 
by some pool of a Lorelei — see them terrified and tempted and 
charmed ; bribed away, it may even be, from more prescribed, 
and natural orbits, inheriting from their connection with her 
strange difficulties and still stranger opportunities, confronted 
with rare questions, and called upon for new discriminations." 

General this certainly is, but does it not show a remarkably 
clear vision, an unusually definite problem ? Could the whole 
preface be quoted, the entire pattern of the book would stand 
out. The author himself, however, confesses that the motive of 
this story did at times "seal up its face," from which confession 
one may infer that although apparently clear enough it is not the 
clearest of Mr. James's themes. Indeed in comparing the germ 
of The Wings of the Dove with that of The Ambassadors, a 
slightly earlier work, the author speaks of the latter as contrast- 
ing in its shining clarity with the former. 

The Beast in the Jungle is a story often counted obscure by 
critics. The author's recognition of justice in such criticism 
is evidenced by his prefatory statement that he considers the 
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"elaborated fantasy" successful "only as its motive may 
seem to the reader to stand out sharp." These words imply 
that the motive did stand out sharp for the writer, and the 
preface as a whole bears out the implication. The hero who 
felt himself a man of destiny, who missed all the usual "vibra- 
tions" of life while waiting for the finer ones, and who at last 
realized that "he was the man in the world to whom nothing 
whatever was to happen" — it would be hard to conceive a more 
lucid exposition of his peculiar situation. 

It must be confessed, however, that clearness in execution 
is of more concern to readers, even careful readers, than nicely 
formed motives. To establish the proposition that Mr. James's 
later novels and stories are in the main clear to the person who 
will take the trouble to read attentively would be impossible by 
any method save that of persuading a large number of intelligent 
and painstaking readers to peruse all this fiction and con- 
scientiously to record their results. Since this would hardly be 
a feasible experiment, I shall content myself with pointing out 
some of our author's characteristics that make for clearness. 

Of these I should say that his remarkable feeling for limita- 
tion is worthy of standing first. I have already mentioned his 
felicitous renunciation of popularity. By this means he simplifies 
his own problem so that roughly speaking he has but one kind 
of taste to reckon with. This initial limitation is, however, 
only the basis of others that for the present purpose are more 
important. 

Of these others one of the most interesting is his avoidance 
of the typical. It may be objected that this is a step in the 
direction of obscurity rather than in that of clearness. But such 
is not really the case in literature designed primarily for the 
thoughtful reader. For the average reader of novels compre- 
hensibility may be bound up in the typical ; but for the really 
thoughtful, the nearer the approach to the unique, the greater 
the possibility of complete concentration and understanding. 
A thing that stands alone may be viewed from all sides and 
angles until it is mastered as a unit, while that which is repre- 
sentative must be understood in all its relations and judged 
upon the basis of these relations. If, for example, the strange 
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triangle constituted by Kate Croy, Milly Theale, and Merton 
Densher were meant to be in any sense typical, the most studious 
reader would have much ado to make anything of it, but as an 
isolated case hedged about by peculiar conditions, it becomes 
lucid and engrossing. Let us try the experiment of saying 
simply that Kate Croy is the kind of person to desire that her 
lover, in order to secure a fortune for himself and her, make 
love to and even marry an heiress who is suffering from an in- 
curable malady. This would state the facts as nearly as one can 
state them in terms of the typical. Suppose, then, that just 
such a situation is to be presented. What will be the problems ? 

In the first place, there will be the tremendous problem of 
gaining the reader's sympathy for any of the characters. The 
sentence given above calls up hideous scenes in which Kate 
plays the r61e of avaricious vampire, Milly Theale that of sweet 
blonde dupe, and Merton Densher — ah, what part would Merton 
play? Either that of shameless accomplice to his brazen fiancee 
or that of fellow-dupe with Milly. Who could feel any desire 
for even a fictional acquaintance with such persons ? But sup- 
posing sympathy on the side of the dupe, where does one find 
the clearness of outline and the lucidity of vision that belong 
to real literature? Does the typical plot with typical characters 
promise anything but emotional blurs and melodramatic effects ? 
But when Milly Theale, Kate Croy, and Merton Densher be- 
come particular people, each conditioned in a specific manner, 
none either a villain or a vampire, then they begin to present 
possibilities for artistic clearness. 

This avoidance of the typical is not, however, of less importance 
for James's lucidity than his rejection of everything that is non- 
essential. There is usually a small number of characters engaged 
in action that is relieved of all excrescences of ordinary thrill 
and incident. There are, generally speaking, no specific con- 
ditions of politics to distract one's attention from the interplay 
of personality that constitutes the real interest of James's 
fiction. There are almost no accidents and hardly any tremen- 
dous climaxes; there are rather situations that are peculiarly 
thrilling by reasons of the strong currents of understanding 
which flow beneath the smooth surface of conversation or of 
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silence. It is upon what people convey to each other by a more 
or less tacit intercourse that Mr. James fixes our attention. 
Fortunate it is, then, that he has the astonishing insight so to 
reduce happenings as to give the reader an opportunity to use 
most effectively his faculties of penetration. 

That these limitations make for an invincible unity is almost 
obvious. But there is another unifying factor that cannot be 
neglected ; namely, the use of a single consciousness as mirror. 
Sometimes, as in What Maisie Knew, the same consciousness is 
used throughout ; sometimes, as in The Golden Bowl, different 
minds serve in different parts of the story. In The Golden Bowl, 
for instance, the author tacitly identifies himself in the first 
volume with the Prince ; in the second, with the Princess. By 
such management the reader is enabled further to concentrate 
his attention upon the chief personages presented. 

Unity is one of the greatest agencies for clearness. If there 
is only one character of importance, or only one problem ; if all 
the non-essentials are removed how can the thoughtful reader 
fail to understand the one essential? True the novels are long, 
true they are solidly paragraphed, true they may occasionally 
tire even the careful and interested reader, but fundamentally 
obscure they are not. Length, solid paragraphs, and the like 
are the result of a tremendously clarifying method; namely 
that of intensive exhibition. 

Mr. James has, moreover, characterstic flashes of an astound- 
ing vividness that is as far above mere clearness as is clearness 
above chaos. He often shows a power of suggestion which in 
prose equals that of Keats in poetry. It is as if, at times, a 
single word or even so slight a thing as the position of an adverb 
were a magic spring at the very touch of which entire scenes, 
clearcut and dramatic, appear instantaneously upon the stage of 
imagination. Take, for instance, the following from The Awk- 
ward Age: " 'A Neapolitan?' Mr. Longdon seemed all civilly to 
wish he had only known it." 

A simple passage, but one which without epithet or figure, 
by the apparently easy device of making the adverbs all civilly 
and only carry the burden of emphasis and of meaning, displays 
in life and action Mr. Longdon and his interlocutor. Take out 
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the adverbs and the sentence is colorless ; leave them in and it is 
brilliantly scenic. Who can fail to visualize the two men — the 
listener, safe in his sophistication, waiting to see how his infor- 
mation is to be received; Mr. Longdon leaning forward slightly 
because he is not completely at ease with his initiated companion 
and wearing a somewhat perplexed and too-serious expression — 
the expression of a man earnestly making an effort to respond 
in the right way to the representative of a society whose language 
he fears he cannot speak otherwise than archaically. 

Perhaps even more illuminating for a single character is this 
bit of description from The Ambassadors: "He really appeared 
to insist on that [that Europe had failed of its message for him] 
by just perching there with the gas in his eyes. This of itself 
somehow conveyed the futility of single rectifications in a mul- 
tiform failure." This suggests volumes of history; it discloses 
in a twinkling the past of the weary pilgrim from Melrose. 
With terrible intensity one sees Waymarsh the disapproving, 
Waymarsh the man who lacked "a great capacity for life," Way- 
marsh the essentially narrow and provincial. 

Passages such as these abound in the later novels and stories 
of our author. To say that they are lucid would be to put the 
case diffidently. To say that they illumine with rays which 
penetrate the hitherto opaque would be to put it with a fair de- 
gree of justness. The matter of chief concern, however, is that 
they will amply reward those who approach Mr. James's fiction 
unafraid in the face of the popular fallacy that the later manner 
is all but incomprehensible, and who by attentive reading con- 
fute, at least for themselves, that pernicious idea. 

Roberta D. Cornelius. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



